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REVIEWS. 

The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. By John Fiske. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. — 2 vols.: 
294, 400 pp. 

In these volumes Mr. Fiske continues his work of popularizing 
American history, maintaining, as ever, a prominent and useful place 
among writers of his class. His review of the discovery and settle- 
ment of the colonies, and of their development till the early 
eighteenth century had been reached, is now before us. The latest 
installment, or perhaps monograph, of the series contains the history 
of the middle colonies in the seventeenth century, and thus fills the 
gap between New England and Virginia. In general character it 
resembles its predecessors, with the exception of The Discovery of 
America, which was a thoroughly original piece of work. In fact, 
about the only original suggestion which the reviewer has been able 
to discover in The Dutch and Quaker Colonies is the proposed 
identification of the river of Norumbega with the Hudson. This, 
like his explanation of the Pocahontas incident in his work on the 
Southern Colonies, comes from Mr. Fiske's wide knowledge of prime- 
val America and of the literature and cartography of the discoveries. 
This, in turn, connects itself with his earlier studies in philosophy and 
natural science, and shows where his chief strength as an investi- 
gator and thinker lies. In every case, when he reaches the develop- 
ment of the colonies themselves, he lays philosophy, and to a large 
extent originality, one side and takes his place among a throng of 
popularizers of well-known themes. 

In these pages Mr. Fiske tells anew the familiar story of New 
Netherland and its seizure by the English, of the founding of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and of the social and political development 
of New York till the close of the Zenger episode. No historian 
since Bancroft has attempted to cover this entire field, and his treat- 
ment of it was brief. Mr. Fiske adds little to the work of his 
immediate predecessor, and that little he has derived from a few 
well-known monographs which have appeared since Bancroft wrote. 
By the use of the Half-Moon Series and a few other similar authori- 
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ties, a somewhat more modern aspect is given to the accounts of 
New Amsterdam and of provincial New York than they bear in the 
pages of O'Callaghan and Brodhead ; but the change is by no means 
as great as it probably would have been, had the author digested the 
contents of the Records of New Amsterdam — also a recent publication. 

The first volume is introduced by chapters on the mediaeval 
Netherlands and on Dutch influence upon England. As to the extent 
and decisiveness of the latter, the author, like others before him, 
raises only a presumption ; and that, if it be of value, tends to explain 
conditions in New England rather than in New Netherland, and, 
one would think, should have found a place in an earlier volume of 
Mr. Fiske's writings. But further on Mr. Fiske expressly rejects 
Douglas Campbell's hypothesis — a fact which would seem to reduce 
still more the value of his second chapter. That Dutch institutions 
were, however, established in modified form at points on the Hudson 
and Delaware rivers is certain; and such a comparative study of 
the Dutch provinces in Europe, and of the province they estab- 
lished in America, as would show how the offspring in all its parts 
stood related to the parent, and what mutual changes resulted when 
Dutch and English institutions in America were brought into con- 
tact, would be both interesting and valuable. But such a study, 
or the furnishing of material which would really lead to it, lies 
beyond the scope of both Mr. Fiske's method and his plan. He can 
only express the pious belief that such and such things are so ; the 
proving of them requires activity of an order different from that of 
telling a pretty story or sketching the results of earlier investigations. 

It may be suggested that, if the author had thrown into bolder 
relief the extensive naval and military enterprises of the Dutch West 
India Company against the Portuguese in Brazil, and the fact that 
owing to these the Company soon after 1640 became bankrupt, he 
would have made clearer the causes of the failure of colonization in 
New Netherland. These conditions had a more direct bearing on 
the result than had the form of institutions. We also note that, 
though Mr. Fiske regards as valid the claim of the Dutch to the 
valley of the Hudson, he unnecessarily weakens it by accepting as 
proved the report that Argall raised the English flag at Manhattan 
in 1613. 

When treating the English portion of his subject, in the second 
volume, the author becomes more discursive than usual. As an 
introduction to the history of Pennsylvania, we have a sketch of the 
early development of toleration and of the connection of the Quakers 
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with it. The European career of Penn is also discussed at consider- 
able length, and long extracts from his writings are given. Though 
the portrait of the Quaker leader is well drawn, it must be said that 
we find in the book much more about him than we do about Pennsyl- 
vania. The very attenuated account of the history of that state leaves 
the reader with an impression concerning it as vague as that yielded 
by the pages of Proud. In the case of New York, as well as of Penn- 
sylvania, when the author crosses the threshold of the eighteenth 
century, his narrative becomes so sketchy as to lose nearly all its 
value. That he fails to understand the nature of Pennsylvania 
history is also indicated by the fact that he calls it a commonwealth. 
This it certainly was not, however strong may have been the demo- 
cratic tendencies within it. Scientifically, it would have been as 
correct to call New York subsequent to 1691 a commonwealth, as 
to apply that term to colonial Pennsylvania. In his chapter on 
" Knickerbocker Society," Mr. Fiske makes some reference to the 
great families and to the manorial system of New York, but he does 
not make effective use of that subject for the purpose of explaining 
the political conditions which existed there. He thus misses a most 
interesting and important chapter of New York history, and one which 
would have harmonized well with the general plan of the work. We 
find that West Jersey is left almost a blank ; and the reader is not 
furnished with the means of judging whether Andros or the New 
Jersey proprietors were right in their controversy over the customs. 

While the book is free from positive errors of a serious character, it 
is at best merely a popular review of the subject, and in parts is slight 
and sketchy even for that. It contains no original contribution of 
importance to the history of the middle colonies, and in general 
plan and method does not essentially differ from the earlier works 
on the subject. H L 0sG00D> 

A History of Quaker Government in Pennsylvania. By Isaac 
Sharpless. Philadelphia, T. S. Leach & Co., 1898, 1899. — 
2 vols.: 280, 255 pp. 

The first volume of this work, entitled A Quaker Experiment in 
Government, contains a series of sketches describing the political 
activity of the Society of Friends till 1756, when, as a result of the 
exigencies arising from war, its members ceased to dominate public 
affairs in Pennsylvania. Under the title, The Quaker in the Revolu- 
tion, most of the second volume is devoted to an explanation, similarly 



